by a suitable rocking arrangement. The parts of the glass not into be eaten into are, as usual, protected with wax. The effect upon ted flat surface is observed by the formation of Newton's rings with ;ht. After perhaps three-quarters of an hour, the depression corre-to half a band, i.e. amounts to J X, and it appears to be uniform over ole surface exposed. Two pieces of plate glass, 3 inches square, and 3ugh to come into fair contact all over, were painted with wax in
stripes, and submitted to the acid for such a time, previously ascer-
as would ensure an action upon the exposed parts of JX. After I of the wax, the two plates, crossed and pressed into contact so as to
the colours, say of the second order, exhibited a chess-board pattern.
two uncorroded, or where two corroded parts, are in contact, the are nearly the same, but where a corroded and an uncorroded surface , a strongly contrasted colour is developed. The combination lends ) lantern projection, and the pattern upon the screen [shown] is very il, if proper precautions are taken to eliminate the white light reflected ,e first and fourth surfaces of the plates.
illustration of the action of hydrofluoric acid, photographs* were of interference bands as formed by soda-light between glass surfaces, ically flat and the other ordinary plate, upon which a drop of dilute d been allowed to stand (Fig. 2). Truly plane surfaces would give itraight, parallel, and equidistant.
Irofluoric acid has been employed with some success to correct ascer-errors in optical surfaces. But while improvements in actual optical tance have been effected, the general appearance of a surface so treated epossessing. The development of latent scratches has been described *mer occasion~K
3cond obvious application of hydrofluoric acid has hitherto been less ?ul. If a suitable stopping could be found by which the deeper pits e protected from the action, corrosion by acid could be used in sub-n for a large part of the usual process of polishing, connexion with experiments of this sort, trial was made of the action icid upon finely ground glass, such for example as is used as a backing eoscopic transparencies, and very curious results were observed. For rpose the acid may conveniently be used much stronger, say one part nercial acid to 10 parts of water, and the action may be prolonged .rs or days. The general appearance of the glass after treatment is sr and more translucent, but it is only under the microscope that the able changes which the surface has undergone become intelligible. is from a photograph taken in the microscope, the focus being upon finally ground surface itself. The whole area is seen to be divided * The plates were sensitised in the laboratory with cyanine.ns of hydrofluoric acid. Contrary to what is generally supposed, this action is extremely regular, if proper precautions are taken. The acid should be weak, say one part ofthe use of hard gritty powders, which, whatever degree of mechanical comminution we may give them, are yet vast masses, in comparison with the ultimate molecules of matter, and their action can only be considered as an irregular tearing up by the roots of every projection that may occur in the surface. So that, in fact, a surface artificially polished must bear some-r on both sides, and a relatively feeble central image. The case is thus approximately the same as when in Abbe's experiment all spectra except the first (on the two sides) are blocked out.
